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INTRODUCTION 

A comprehensive view of the social order may contribute toward 
a better understanding of the problems involved in the supervision 
of that order. 

In the accompanying chart the entire social order is divided 
into its objective and its subjective parts. The objective part, 
that is, the social machinery, consists of the eight major social insti- 
tutions with their equipments of buildings, tools, and machinery, 
and the organizations of workers who use these equipments. The 
subjective side consists of the social values, ideas, and ideals which 
serve the community in its efforts to direct the eight social-service 
machines. 

Recall the view of a city and the surrounding country as seen 
from a high point, or study the photograph of a city taken from an 
aeroplane high above it. One could, after painstaking search, find 
the characteristic buildings and equipment of each of the major 
institutions of the city. The buildings and other equipment 
employed in each of these organized forms of activity in the com- 
munity, if our cities were planned, would be grouped into zones, 
and each physical plant would be placed in proper spatial relation 
to the others. The different kinds of organized activity that take 
place in the social order would be more apparent in such a planned 
city, for the equipment of machinery, buildings, and workers would 
be visible to the eye in a clear-cut manner. In our unscientifically 
built cities all this machinery is so jumbled together that the various 
operations of a city are scarcely discernible. One can pick out 
the school plant from among the factories, stores, houses, and livery 
stables; the government buildings near the bakery and the tomb- 
stone works; the homes behind the store or over the saloon that 
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stands by the gas works; the hospital and playground near the 
railroad switch yards. The fact that these major social-service 
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machines upon which the well-being of the community depends 
are not planned but grow up in a confused mass, crowding, partly 
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crushing and destroying each other, has retarded the recognition 
of the social order with its major social institutions. 

But the study of these organized ways of promoting human well- 
being is progressing. Each of these institutions is becoming the 
field of a special social science, such as political science, public 
hygiene, economics, sociology, aesthetics, etc. The history of the 
growth of each of these major social organizations is being written. 
We have now the history of the educational systems, the industrial 
systems, the governmental systems, family life and social inter- 
course, the arts — both the liberal and the fine arts — and possibly 
the history of organized recreation and public hygiene and com- 
munication. 

These institutions are studied with regard to their structure. 
Elaborate statistical data are being gathered concerning the equip- 
ments of these institutions. We count the school buildings, even 
enumerate the details of their equipment; we take a census of the 
banks, miles of railroads, factories, art galleries, playgrounds, etc. 
The organizations of the forces of workers who use these tools are 
described as a part of the work of the social scientist. 

Their processes are also described by the social scientist. This 
is a more difficult task. Describe a watch or a school system stand- 
ing still, enumerate its parts and describe their relation, and its 
structure is being presented. Set the watch or the school system 
going, then describe how it works, and the process is being pre- 
sented. 

What the several functions of these eight institutions are is still 
a matter of heated debate. This is particularly true of the govern- 
mental system, the educational system, and the social system, i.e., 
the family and other forms of social intercourse. It is probably too 
late to try to avoid confusion in the use of the term social, in both 
a wider and a narrower meaning, by substituting the term societal 
for the wider meaning and restricting the term social to the narrower 
meaning. Just what the specific work of each of these institutions 
is among the whole group of social institutions is not quite clear. 
The industrial system, of course, has as its function the producing, 
marketing, and delivering the physical goods that serve the needs 
of the people of the community and also the physical equipment 
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of buildings and tools needed in the school system, the recreational 
system, the governmental system, the hygienal system, etc. The 
function of the system of public hygiene, composed of the alto- 
gether too loosely organized system of hospitals, doctors, sanitary 
boards, etc., is to safeguard and promote the health of the people 
of the community. The function of the recreational system is to 
afford and promote wholesome recreation for the community. 

The function of the educational system — and now we enter upon 
much-disputed ground — is to fit the members of society to take 
efficiently some part in the forms of social team work in the, eight 
institutions of society and thus earn a living, i.e., gain a right to a 
share of the benefits of these institutions. It also should fit the 
members of society to participate in the control of the social order 
by acquainting them with the social values, ideas, and ideals which 
serve society in directing its social machinery; namely, social wel- 
fare, social justice, social democracy, and social efficiency. This 
part of its function — its civic function — the school system dodges. 
Courses in ethics are given, but no catalogue of any university in 
the United States advertises a course in democracy. It has the 
further function of fitting the members of society to realize more 
benefits from the fruits of the organized endeavor in the social 
order by cultivating their tastes. They thus gain more enjoyment 
from its products — the amusements, artistic creations, recreation, 
social intercourse, etc. This is the cultural phase of the function of 
an educational system as a part of a social order. 

The function of the system of social intercourse, i.e., the family 
and other forms of social intercourse, such as that between friends 
and acquaintances, in clubs, in associations, etc., is to enable us to 
gratify the desire for love, affection, and sympathy and to secure 
enjoyment of the finer qualities of human nature. It has the 
further function of increasing, even doubling, the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the institutions of the social order. The enjoyment 
of pictures, drama, music, conversation, outings, recreation, etc., is 
greatly enhanced by the company of enthusiastic friends. It is 
team work in the bearing of our sorrows and the enjoyment of our 
pleasures and affections. It diminishes the one and magnifies and 
enriches the other. 
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The purpose of the governmental organization in this system of 
institutions is to act as the machinery through which the whole 
system of social-service institutions is supervised. This super- 
vision is to be carried out according to the social values and ideas 
of the community — ideas upon welfare, ethics, democracy, and 
efficiency. It is sometimes urged that it is the function of the 
governmental system to protect the individual. I can find no 
instance of it. It is the social order with its forms of organized 
endeavor that is protected by the government against violence and 
disruption. The individual who does not conform to the various 
forms of organized activity in the several institutions over which 
the government watches will feel the coercion of the government, 
not its protection. The government of a society is set up, not to be 
in opposition to the very social-service machines which society 
builds up to serve its well-being, but to preserve their orderly growth 
and safeguard them against those unsocialized persons who tend 
by their acts to harm these institutions. When a government 
does set itself against the improvement of these institutions and 
the rendering of efficient service by them in an effort to protect the 
interests of special classes and individuals, it may be displaced by 
one that will carry out its proper rdle in the social order. 

The social sciences are apparently too young to undertake to 
set up standards and rate the efficiencies of the institutions of the 
social order; to rate, for instance, the industrial system as 40 per 
cent efficient, the hygienal system as 10 per cent, the recreational 
system as 5 per cent, the governmental system as 90 per cent, etc. 
Many data have been collected which would be of service in making 
such efficiency ratings. For example, we have many statistical 
data upon poverty, excessive hours of work, industrial accidents, 
child labor, illiteracy, divorce, crime, etc. All these data indicate 
the shortcomings of one or another of these institutions in fulfilling 
its standard services to the community. 

Another interesting phase of study in the social sciences is the 
cataloguing of the reform movements of all sorts and varieties and 
noting just which social institution or institutions the reform is 
conceived to improve. My students have compiled interesting 
lists of these reform movements. The probability of the effective- 
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ness of the proposed reform is also an interesting field of study and 
speculation. 

The social scientists now realize that they have a field of study 
apart from that of physics and chemistry and Hegelian philosophy 
which requires methods of study very different from those employed 
in such fields. They now more clearly realize that they are study- 
ing the efficiencies, structures, processes, functions, and improve- 
ments of the several kinds of organized endeavor humanly devised 
into the social order for the purpose of effectually serving human 
community needs. There is a world of difference between the 
study of functionless activity and functionful activity, the study 
of natural processes and social processes. The one is a study of 
what happens; the other is a study of the group uses of this infor- 
mation in the service of human needs. A fire department, to 
use, for example, a minor form of organized activity, is an organi- 
zation of human beings working with a physical equipment for 
the purpose of putting out fires. We can write the history of its 
growth, describe its structure, enumerate its equipment and per- 
sonnel, describe its processes, and set up a standard or standards 
of service which it is to attain. We can collect data on the costs 
of the service and the extent of damage done by fires and thus 
rate its efficiency. The social scientist, also, as a constructive 
student of these humanly devised organizations working with 
physical plants for human purposes, may point out inadequacies 
in physical equipment and conceive and suggest methods of organ- 
izing the working forces in these institutions which would increase 
their efficiency. 

This cursory view of the social order with its systems of social- 
service- machines and conventions of regulating ideas and values 
may serve to focus attention upon the social machinery the super- 
vision of which we propose to study. 

ETHICS 

The social machines which society has gradually built up are 
not automatic, self-running, self-directing social devices. They 
must be guided and supervised by society. Society is only partly 
conscious of its power over this social machinery, of its actual power 
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so to direct the social machines that they will be great engines in 
the service of human welfare. The ideas which serve society in 
its efforts to direct the social machinery are not clear-cut but seem 
to be in the background of the social consciousness. These groups 
of ideas are folk ideas — the customary thought and opinion of the 
members of a society. They are inherited with more or less modi- 
fication by each succeeding generation. They are transmitted to 
the rising generation for the most part in its early youth before it 
is capable of reflection and critical examination. Later the rising 
generation forgets when and how it acquired such ideas and values- 
They become second nature, a sort of instinctive knowledge. 
Further, like instincts, they serve, not to stimulate the thought and 
investigation which would otherwise naturally arise in the hunt 
for solutions to social situations, but, on the contrary, to displace 
such thought and investigation, seeming themselves to be the 
appropriate ideas and feelings for reactions in such situations. 
Thus the people of a society direct their social machinery in a half- 
blind manner by sets of ideas not clearly apprehended and not 
developed under critical examination. 

Sociologists have been calling attention to this crudeness in 
society, urging that such ideas are not what under the circumstances 
of their transmission they almost seem to be, the nature- or God- 
given eternal truths sacred from investigation, but merely the 
working ideas which have been slowly evolved by peoples to serve 
them in their social task of directing the machinery of society. 
It remains to be seen whether man cannot or actually can rise to 
that height where he will, in full consciousness, knowingly direct his 
great major social machines by means of well-thought-out ideas 
and ideals. 

The groups of folk ideas above mentioned have been evolved 
as the solutions of four major social problems which arise in the 
running and supervision of the institutions of society. Thus when 
man congregates into great societies and builds up vast social 
organizations and machinery to promote his interests, he thereby 
unfolds four persistent major social problems, for the working 
solutions of which he evolves four sets of social customary or folk 
ideas and ideals. With the supersedence of isolated effort by 
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socially organized efforts there comes the displacement of isolated 
opinion by social ideas and ideals. 

When groups of people engage in team work they are first of all 
confronted by the social problem of what they want to have done. 
If an individual is by himself in the forest he may follow his own 
impulses. He need consult no one else. But when two or more 
people, or a great community of people, propose to work together 
they must have relatively common ends in view. Human impulses 
do not always run in the same direction. In both small and large 
groups the solution of the problem of conflicting aims is a serious 
and difficult one. In answer to this need a group of folk ideas 
upon social welfare has gradually to be evolved. 

The people of a society also have to face the problem of how to 
secure the results they want, and of what methods and processes 
shall be employed to attain their desired ends. The problems 
centering about the question "How?" are the great technical 
problems in the solution of which modern science has so markedly 
aided society. 

The third major social problem that arises in the process of 
supervising the social order is the division of the labor, the sacrifices, 
the burdens, entailed in the running of the great institutions of 
society; also the distribution of the valuable services of these insti- 
tutions. When people work together there is no escaping the 
question of the division of the necessary work and the fruits of that 
work, the distribution of the burdens and the blessings. 

The fourth social problem is: Who is to participate in the decid- 
ing of these social questions ? When a man works apart from others 
he alone directs his work, but when he joins his labor as a part of a 
social organization, engaging in team work with others, the ques- 
tion of the distribution of participation in the control over this 
team work demands a solution. A group of customary opinions 
or ideas has slowly arisen as the answer to this social question of 
who should have a voice in the control of the organized activities 
in the social order. 

These four major problems are : (1) What is the social machinery 
to produce ? (2) How is the social effort to be organized to pro- 
duce it efficiently ? (3) How is this product and the work entailed 
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in its production to be distributed ? (4) Who is to have a voice in 
deciding upon answers to these problems ? These social questions 
may be more briefly stated as: (1) What to do ? (2) How to do it ? 
(3) What division of service and services ? (4) What participation 
in control? Or, in terms of the goal or ideal: (1) social welfare, 
(2) social efficiency, (3) social justice, and (4) social democracy. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the relation of such 
social ideas and ideals to the third of the social problems — that of 
the division of service and services. 

The function of the group of ideas, conceptions, and values 
known as ethics has been left in considerable obscurity by the 
philosophers in their discussions of ethics. This seeming obscurity 
of function is hardly real or necessary, however, for the working 
ethical ideas of societies are not aimless creations but have appar- 
ently been evolved to serve a definite purpose. The purpose of the 
moral codes is to govern the division of the give-and-take which 
results from the organization of endeavor in the social order. Let us 
picture the many burdens, the drains upon man's time and energy, 
that are required in the processes of operating such social machinery 
as government, education, family life, entertainment, industry, and 
we may grasp the magnitude and importance of the problem of 
dividing among the members of a society the burdens of running this 
social machinery. Further, the fruits of all this organized effort 
must be distributed. Such distribution includes much more than 
the apportionment of the wealth produced by the industrial organi- 
zation; there are seven other forms of organized activity in the 
the social order, the fruits of which also must be distributed. 

In the absence of a ready-made orderly scheme of distribution 
there naturally arose among the members of society a struggle to 
gain the valuable services and to avoid the assumption of the 
heavier burdens. The disagreeable tasks were pushed upon the 
shoulders of others. The severity of this struggle may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that one's very life and the poverty or 
richness of its content depended upon the share of service and serv- 
ices one could avoid or command. This struggle often became 
one for existence. Take away the blessings of social intercourse 
of family and friends; take away the products and services of the 
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industrial system; take away the pleasures gained through the 
social equipment for recreation, amusement, and culture; and life, 
if it survived at all, would be empty and void. The distribution 
of these shares has been the theater of a struggle which is being 
slowly displaced by an orderly process of division as the growth 
of the group of regulating social ideas and ideals proceeds. 

This group of social ideas does not constitute a positive scheme 
of distribution. Society was not and seemingly is not at present 
capable of such an ethical achievement. In seeking the solution 
of the social problem of dividing the burdens and benefits of the 
social order, society proceeded along the evolutionary path and 
evolved a group of ethical ideals, namely, the moral codes to guide 
the process of division. These moral codes are built up in negative 
form, a set of thou-shalt-nots, as the means of gradually displacing 
the struggle basis of distribution by a social or ethical basis. Our 
moral code of thou-shalt-nots has been developed along two lines: 
one set of prohibitions was directed against underhanded methods, 
the other against upperhanded methods. 

The ethical codes in their infancy, that is, the codes of a tribe of 
nature people, comprised but a few thou-shalt-nots, which in turn 
seemingly consisted entirely of prohibition against underhanded 
methods; that is, prohibitions against stealing within the tribe, 
arson, poisoning, incendiarism, seduction, etc. The institutions 
of society, education, government, and industry were only juveniles 
then. But the growth of these organizations and the increase in 
their complexity afforded more varied opportunities in later periods 
for the employment of new underhanded methods. To meet these 
the code was extended until it is now so large that it is difficult to 
catalogue all the thou-shalt-nots it contains. 

The ethical codes, as nearly all else in the social order, have 
been developed under the predominant influence of the relatively 
stronger groups in the societies as against the influence of the rela- 
tively weaker. The underhanded methods are naturally those of 
the relatively weak. The weak cannot openly take what they 
want; those of superior power can; but the weak must resort to 
secret, sneaking, underhanded ways. Thus in the juvenile stage 
of organized life the strong set up prohibitions against these 
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methods, whereas their methods, the upperhanded ones, were 
practically unrestricted. 

According to one interpretation of Nietzsche's words, the moral 
code was set up by the weak to curb the power of the strong, to 
restrain them from pushing what was burdensome upon the weak, 
and grasping a lion's share of what was desirable. And since the 
strong really ought to take what they want, obedience to such a 
restraining code was not morality but immorality. The strong, 
however, did not need a Nietzsche to teach them to take a lion's 
share. 

The influence of the strong over the development of the ethical 
code is still evident. Note the ethical opprobrium attached to 
sneaking, behind-your-back, underhanded methods as compared 
with upperhanded, coercive methods. As you read these words 
does not one sound distinctly more immoral and low than the 
other? Yet in their departure from social justice upperhanded 
methods are as bad as underhanded ones. This difference in feel- 
ing is partly due to circumstances, but it was strengthened by 
cultivation and with a purpose. Again, note how many thou- 
shalt-nots against underhanded methods you can recall offhand 
compared with the number of restrictions against upperhanded 
practices. Try it. 

Dr. Thomas in his Social Origins has given us a picture of 
the give-and-take in tribal society. The strong appropriated the 
more pleasant tasks of hunting and fighting and thrust upon the 
weak the drudgery; the strong appropriated the better food, almost 
monopolized the gratification of the sex appetite, and took what 
places of social distinction the tribal organization afforded. How- 
ever, at that stage the discrepancies in strength or power between 
the weak and the strong were not great. The power of the strong 
consisted in muscular strength and skill; also control over the 
imagination of the weak, who bowed to the prestige of age, to the 
distinction of position, to the repositors and defenders of the tra- 
ditions of the tribe, and to the manipulators of the superstitions — the 
men of magic. 

These sources of power seem feeble compared with those of 
the strong classes in mediaeval society. By the time manorial 
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society was reached the muscles had been greatly strengthened and 
protected by means of armaments and castles, and the strong 
controlled this mighty form of physical power in organized armies. 
The subjective forces which could be used to exercise a control over 
the weak expanded perhaps even more. A- vast and elaborate 
machine for the control of the superstitious imaginings of the weak 
masses had been evolved, and those who controlled this engine 
of power had an overwhelming influence upon the weak as 
compared with the primitive magic men. Further, the influence 
of prestige and social position over the imagination had been 
greatly extended. Belief in titles and ideas of mysterious superior- 
ity of blood had been developed and fostered among the people. 

The arts of dress, architecture, interior decoration, trappings, 
and court etiquette had reached a high stage of development, though 
with an eye not so much to sheer beauty as to display and impres- 
siveness. And all these arts were employed with an unrestrained 
lavishness to give a background of grandeur and magnificence 
which should overawe the weak and obscure masses. When I 
saw in a museum in Paris the almost marvelously decorated ducal 
carriages, I could more clearly see how this effect was produced. 
I could not but think, when this wonder of gorgeousness rumbled 
swiftly past some poor wretch standing aside in the gutter, how 
he would be overawed and feel that the occupant surely somehow 
was of a superior order of human being and as a matter of course 
should not be called upon to bear any of the drudgery of the world's 
work but should have only the most choice and valued products 
bestowed upon him. The strong also exercised a control over 
education, another engine of power, and also in large measure over 
the means of communication by using a language different from 
the dialects of the masses. Moreover, industrially man had passed 
from the nomadic and hunting stage to the agricultural stage. 
This advance permitted an increase of population, since more could 
be fed, but it also increased the need for a relatively permanent 
control over the land in order to plant, grow, and harvest crops. It 
follows that those who could control access to the needed land could 
dictate the division of the work and the product. Further, the 
code against the methods of the weak, the underhanded practices, 
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had been elaborated and enforced with a terrible rigor. Petty 
underhanded methods were even punished by death. 

As these engines of power, offensive and defensive, grew greater 
and greater they gave such a leverage in control over the weak, who 
were protected from aggression by probably not one ethical pro- 
hibition against the use of this power in upperhanded methods, that 
a small group was able to dominate almost completely the weak 
masses and control the division of give-and-take in that social order. 
It is probable that this period represents the climax of injustice in 
the history of Western civilization. The distribution of the labors 
and burdens of society and the fruits thereof probably then departed 
farther from a just division than before or since. Certainly the 
engines of power over the body and mind had grown to huge 
proportions, and their control was concentrated in the hands of 
a small, ruthless class, the members of which became magnified 
by this external power seemingly into supermen. This class em- 
ployed these engines of power to exact by upperhanded methods, 
unrestrained by moral prohibitions, a superman's share of the 
choice fruits of social effort and pushed upon the backs of the 
weak the burdens, drudgery, and long, hard labor necessary to 
maintain such a social order. The picture of these exploited 
masses, enslaved, led to the slaughter in battles of mere conquest, 
the long hours of drudgery and hardship, their utter poverty of 
mental life, is one not pleasant to draw. 

This period marks the turning-point in the development of the 
ethical code. For at last there began to grow prohibitions against 
the upperhanded methods as well as against the underhanded ones. 
The moral prohibition that you shall not enslave your fellow-man 
was gradually set up and enforced. As the people freed themselves 
from this upperhanded practice, the strong then levied tribute in 
the disguise of taxes and tithes collected by the power of super- 
stition and the gendarmes. 

Another addition to the ethical code was established during the 
hard struggle of the French Revolution. Thou shalt not exact 
tribute at the point of the bayonet; thou shalt not use the might of 
violence, of gunpowder, and of the army to collect tribute within a 
society, was written into the moral code. The popular phrasing 
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of this prohibition is, "Might does not make right." This is the 
latest great prohibition against upperhanded methods to be estab- 
lished in the moral code. It will be followed by others, for there 
yet remain powerful upperhanded practices. There are other 
thou-shalt-nots against upperhanded methods to be added to this, 
the grand code. The evolution of this code has not reached a 
final stage. 

"Might does not make right" is a loose phrasing of the latest 
prohibition against upperhanded methods, for it implies more 
than it means. It means only that the might of violence, of 
gunpowder, does not make right. Our ethical code does not con- 
tain a prohibition against the use of the might of circumstances as 
a power in determining the distribution of give-and-take in the 
modern team work of organized society. The prohibition against 
the employment of violence as a force in distribution is quite well 
established. Public opinion is against disorder. We suppress 
mob violence, the use of brickbats and arms, and the destruction 
of property as methods of influencing the distribution of the 
burdens and benefits of the organized effort in our social order; 
but the widespread use of the might of circumstances as a force to 
influence this distribution is socially condoned. If this prohibition 
that the might of circumstances does not make right — this prohibi- 
tion that thou shalt not take advantage of the circumstances of thy 
neighbor to exact an undue share in the exchange of give-and-take — 
is added to the grand right wing of the ethical code, it will probably 
be added, not by this generation, but by some future generation of 
greater ethical virility. The comparatively weak ethical interests 
of the present generation are mostly focused upon the left wing, 
the prohibitions against underhanded methods, and the new ones 
that are being added here are thought to be quite an ethical achieve- 
ment. 

The question of extending the grand code has not reached the 
stage of popular discussion. The discussion is still confined to the 
advanced thinkers in ethical matters, and many of these, particu- 
larly among the economists, contend against this possible addition 
to the ethical code upholding the proposition that the might of 
circumstances does make right. 
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Let us analyze the present status of the discussion. The 
products of the industrial system and the services of organized 
recreation, amusements, entertainment, and arts are subject to a 
monetary scheme of distribution. These services are for sale, and 
a person can command much or little according to his monetary 
income. Incomes are distributed on what is called a competitive 
basis; that is, according to the circumstances of manipulated supply 
and demand. As far as ethical considerations are concerned, it 
is not of fundamental importance whether the circumstances of 
the market are manipulated or not; but as a matter of fact the 
general market is always subject to manipulation and is always 
actually manipulated by at least some groups within it. Income 
measured in terms of either money or services is a matter of the 
circumstances of supply and demand. If the circumstances are 
favorable, one may command a large, even a colossal, share of the 
services of those social organizations the labor and services of which 
are distributed through the medium of money; if unfavorable, 
then one can command only a niggardly share of the services and 
must accept a heavy portion of the labor. It would seem quite 
clear that if the might of circumstances does not make right, then 
the division of the burdens entailed in these organized forms of 
effort and the services rendered by them is unethical. It is not in 
the direction of social justice. 

The team work which takes place in these organizations of the 
social order is on so vast a scale that the process of distribution of 
the burdens and benefits is obscured. The division through a 
monetary medium instead of the direct exchange of service for 
service which in reality does ultimately take place increases this 
obscurity. For example, when people buy articles in stores they 
often have little appreciation of the manifold kinds of service 
required far away in factory, farm, and mine to produce them. A 
person knows the kind of service he is contributing, but he is appar- 
ently exchanging the service for money and then for articles. He 
does not realize that he is really exchanging his services for other 
kinds of service, because he does not see the labor and burdens 
assumed by the others in the making of the articles he receives. 
But whatever the reasons, we have had little analysis of the 
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actual contribution in services given by each in the social team 
work. 

Attention has been focused, not upon the content of the service, 
but upon the setting of that service in the market, the circum- 
stance which may place others at great disadvantage. The result- 
ing advantage may be used as a powerful lever to exact much in 
return for service rendered in the social team work. There are then 
two factors which influence the value of a service: first, the service 
itself; and second, the circumstances surrounding that service. 
Both of these factors play a role in the process of give-and-take. 
This brings into sharp relief the unavoidable ethical question 
involved when the power of circumstances in addition to the service 
given is permitted to play a r61e in the process of distribution in the 
social order. 

Ultimately the question is one of give-and-take. Now what does 
a person give when, instead of working by himself, isolated from 
society, he joins his efforts in common with others, taking part in 
the organized team work that will serve their common ends ? It is 
not difficult to analyze the content of the services he contributes in 
the team work. He gives part of himself, part of the span of his 
life — as we say, part of his time. He puts forth his energy, bears 
certain disagreeable burdens, and sacrifices certain pleasures and 
opportunities when he joins in the team work. This is unmistak- 
ably his own contribution, to be measured as such against the 
similar contributions given by others, namely, part of their lives 
and life-content. This contribution is of the essence of his very 
being. No one else can lay claim to it. It is the service and its 
content, the part of his life, of his time, energy, feelings, and thought 
that he contributes. How can a person contribute anything but 
himself, the content of the given part of his lif e ? Circumstances 
which may influence the need for his contribution are not part of 
what he himself contributes. They are something else. 

Yet in the analysis of the give-and-take in our social order how 
often is the eye turned away from the service and its content to 
objective products that are claimed as the result of the service. 
People think that the social setting of a service is a part of the 
service rendered. They confuse the service with the services plus 
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their market value and the need for them. The settings of services 
consumed by society are the results of forces so broad as to be 
cosmic in nature. They are the results of the great forces of nature 
and the fruits of the long history of mankind. An individual laying 
claim to such results may as well lay claim to the universe. Such 
pretension hardly savors of the ethical. 

Yet such pretensions are continually being made. An employer 
arguing before the Supreme Court against the Minimum Wage 
Law contended that he was not responsible for the needs of his 
employees and therefore should not be compelled to pay them a 
wage that would provide for such needs. Yet he claims as his 
right the value of the products of his factory when such products 
have enhanced value due to the needs of his customers. Why not 
argue then, "I have no right to that portion of the value of these 
products which is due to the needs of my customers, because I am 
not responsible for these needs either?" It is a clear case of the 
reasoning processes of privilege. 

A man invents a stump puller which he makes to sell. These 
stump pullers are much needed by some settlers to clear the land 
for agricultural purppses. For this reason the invention is quite 
valuable, but did the inventor create the need for the stump puller ? 
Nature by her processes, ages old, produced that land and the forest 
there instead of prairie, in which case stump pullers would not 
be needed. The settlers came there from other surroundings 
where other implements were needed. Society in its evolution 
gradually discovered agricultural processes; otherwise these settlers 
would have been hunters and would not have needed stump pullers. 
Furthermore it might have happened that much better stump 
pullers had already been perfected and were available, so that there 
would have been no need at all for his invention. Such instances 
frequently occuf; someone invents a device which he thinks is 
wonderful, only to discover to his dismay that there is no need for it 
because a better device has already been invented. To claim that 
such workers bring about the circumstances which give rise to the 
need and value of their services is contrary to obvious facts. Of 
course a person can take advantage of such circumstantial need and 
exact much for his services. That, however, is using, not justice, 
but force to determine the reward for services. 
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Such claims are justified by alluring productivity theories, 
theories of effects or values produced by circumstances and the 
service rendered. They are put forth to establish claims upon 
larger shares in the process of give-and-take and to gain a leverage 
upon larger claims by dragging in the might of circumstances as an 
additional factor in the process of distribution. This additional 
factor may be a powerful force in the give-and-take of the social 
order, for circumstances may, as we have seen, be such that there 
is a great social need for certain services that are a part of the organ- 
ized effort. Then such services are said to have great value. Cer- 
tainly the persons who control these services can take advantage of 
their strategic position to exact an undue, even a colossal, share in 
return for their services. 

The thought that has been expended upon the elaborate vindica- 
tions of the might of circumstances as an ethical force, contending 
that it is just and proper for the members of society to take advan- 
tage of each other's circumstances, could have been better used 
otherwise. The circumstances or conditions which influence the 
extent of burdens incurred in doing the various kinds of work in 
the social order, and the greater or less value or need for these 
services, could be studied with different purposes in view: one, so 
to organize the social team work as to reduce its attendant burdens 
to a minimum; the other, so to direct this organized effort as to 
produce the maximum social utilities. Then divide the necessary 
burdens and benefits on an ethical basis instead of studying how 
the circumstances can be manipulated for the purpose of using 
the advantage to gain a larger share. 

Even the value of a service as determined by the economic and 
other circumstances of society cannot be used as the measure of the 
contribution of service that is made when one joins the social team 
work. There is no direct connection between the magnitude of a 
service and its content and the degree of the social need for that 
service. A person by a mere shout of warning may save a human 
life. Compare the service given with its value under the circum- 
stances. Again, one may labor for a decade upon an invention or a 
freak carving which is of little or no value to the members of society. 
Production is one thing; consumption is another. The group of 
circumstances which influence the burden of rendering any specific 
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service in the social team work is quite different from the group of 
conditions which influence the need or usefulness of the fruits of 
that service. How can utility or value in consumption be the 
measure of the burden in production when each of these is a quite 
different thing and the resultant of quite different groups of cir- 
cumstances ? 

Thus, in any case, if the might of circumstances does not make 
right, then theories which focus the attention, not upon the services 
and their content, but upon effects or products, are essentially 
unsound ethically. The ratio of the give-and-take in our present 
social order is not on the basis of the services contributed but on the 
basis of the values of effects or products. These values, in part, 
are established according to manipulated circumstances. Con- 
sequently instead of being an exchange, or give-and-take, of the 
service of one for the equal service of another — such services con- 
tributed as a part of the organized effort of society — it is a trading of 
forced values for forced values, values upon products which are the 
result of historical, natural, and social forces and conditions. 
Already there is developing much ethical feeling against attempts 
to control the circumstances of the market and to manipulate these 
circumstances in such a way as to enhance their power and so 
compel higher values and consequently larger returns in the trading. 
But the moral objection cannot stop with ethical disapproval of 
merely manipulated circumstances. There is no reason for the 
moral judgment that circumstances constitute an ethically legiti- 
mate force provided no attempt is made to increase their power. 

The growing feeling against manipulating circumstances is 
probably the entering wedge which will serve ultimately to make 
way for the extension of the grand code to include the repudiation 
of the might of circumstance as an ethical force along with the 
might of violence. When this is achieved, mankind will have taken 
a great step forward on the road toward the goal of social justice. 

We have noted that the ethical code is in negative form, and 
that it does not consist of a fixed set of thou-shalt-nots but grows 
by a process of accumulation of prohibitions against the employ- 
ment of underhanded and upperhanded methods to influence the 
division of give-and-take in the social order. The question arises, 
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Is this accumulation of prohibitions a real growth in some direction ? 
Is the code itself its own final authority, or is there a test that can 
be applied to the value and permanence of new and debated addi- 
tions to the code ? 

When the infallibility of conscience as a criterion of right and 
wrong could no longer be accepted, and, further, when the concep- 
tion of evolution displaced static notions of fixed eternal truths, we 
were apparently left without ethical foundations other than a seem- 
ingly shifting group of prohibitions. Even now this view is widely 
current and manifests itself in such expressions as, "There are no 
permanent ethical values." People's ideas of right and wrong 
change from time to time; what we think is right now may by a 
later generation be regarded as immoral. We may know what is 
considered right today, and that suffices for us; tomorrow right and 
wrong will be different, but we cannot know in what way. But 
people living with not a fixed but a changing code cannot help 
speculating upon it. The very process of addition forces atten- 
tion and discussion. It induces the search for a criterion to test the 
merit of a prohibition that is in process of being added to the code. 

The academic procedure has been a hunt for a summum bonum; 
and such highest goods as pleasure, eudemonism, energism, self- 
realization, and perfectionism have been conceived as the criteria 
or ultimate purposes of moral conduct. This teleological concep- 
tion regards the distributive process as a mere tool that is used as a 
more or less effective means of attaining a non-ethical end. The 
division of give-and-take in the social order is considered to be 
merely an instrument for the attainment of some prized end; and 
when the distribution is so ordered as to assure the gaining of this 
end the division is said to be ethical. In other words, the distribu- 
tion among the members of society of the labor, burdens, and 
benefits of our social order is considered to be placed on an ethical 
basis when by offering large benefits or withholding services it is 
used as a force for coercing or persuading its members to labor in 
the interests of some supposedly supremely desired end, such as 
pleasure or happiness. 

There is another avenue of approach in the search for the cri- 
terion to test the value of the various prohibitions new and old in 
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the moral code. The distribution of the burdens and benefits of the 
organized activity in the industrial system, the family, and other 
forms of social intercourse, education, public hygiene, government, 
etc., does not take place merely to serve some conceived end, but 
because it simply must occur. Distribution there must be in one 
form or another. Social team work means dividing the work and 
the benefits of that work. One way in which this division can take 
place is according to natural methods; the other, according to 
ethical methods. The natural way is to let the division be deter- 
mined by impulse and feeling, impulses of love and sympathy and 
generosity, of selfishness and envy and hate. These feelings reflect 
our valuation of some fellow-being — some friend, acquaintance, or 
stranger. They are immediate, personal, and often momentary 
changing valuations, but they influence us in deciding how much 
we wish to give to and to take from others, according to whether we 
like or dislike them, whether we feel kindly and generous or selfish 
and callous toward them; in the one case we give freely of our 
services and take little in return, and in the other case we grasp 
what we can and yield only what we are compelled to give in 
return. In the partly socially regulated conduct of the family we 
often see the give-and-take among the members of the family 
governed by the momentary impulses and feelings of its members, 
now generous, and now selfish and exacting. In such cases there 
is no thought of a principle that should displace the sway of impulse 
and govern the give-and-take in the family. 

It is possible for the division to rest upon a higher basis. We 
may rise above these natural impulses, these personal attitudes and 
valuations, to a higher, a social, valuation of the people of a society. 
In fact, when the small face-to-face groups become displaced by 
societies composed of large and widely distributed populations, 
when the exchange of give-and-take occurs between people who 
never see each other, and when such exchanges are made through 
third parties and over longer periods of time, there is less oppor- 
tunity for personal feelings of favor to be aroused, and conse- 
quently the valuations that govern the give-and-take must become 
less personal and momentary and more impersonal and enduring. 
Thus the individual personal valuations of the face-to-face group 
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have been gradually displaced by an impersonal public or social 
valuation of the members who constitute a society. 

You and I are subject to different valuations. We are valued 
for our characteristic qualities, the suitableness of our working 
qualities, and also simply as human beings and fellow-members of a 
society. These values may be formed by the individual according 
to his own viewpoint, or they may be formed by society, the indi- 
vidual merely adopting such social valuations. The one then is 
a personal valuation; the other is a societal valuation of the differ- 
ent aspects of the individual. Let us contrast these two valuations. 
The one is a valuation of our habits, of our traits of character and 
personality; the other is a valuation of us as fellow human beings 
in society. The one is a valuation of the qualities of human nature, 
the other of the human being as such without regard to his personal 
qualities. There is a personal valuation of our qualities by our 
friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. There are valuations also 
by such groups as the church or political parties. One is liked or 
disliked; one may be a popular idol for a moment and then be 
hated. There is a personal reaction to personal qualities of like 
and dislike for them which is often transient and fickle. There is 
also a societal valuation of these qualities with regard to their 
bearing upon group welfare and survival. Society often places a 
high value upon such qualities as thrift, loyalty, courage, etc., 
because of the serviceability of these traits in promoting the well- 
being and security of the group. 

There is also the societal evaluation of the members of society as 
human beings born upon this globe, born into a system of social 
machinery and among other people. Now all these — nature with 
its resources, the social order with its institutions, and the other 
people with their activity — surround each member. Each one may 
try to utilize nature, the social order, and the people about him 
with what force or favor he can muster. Society, however, places 
values upon its members, and according to these values recog- 
nizes claims and rights, rights of access to nature, to the social 
order, and of return from others for services rendered. These 
societal values tend to displace the individual attitude of fear 
and favor. 
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When the give-and-take is guided by personal responses to 
qualities, by attitudes of like and dislike, the distribution is not on 
an ethical basis. When the distribution in society is guided by the 
higher societal valuation of its members as human beings, giving 
a basis for rights or social claims, displacing the force of fear and 
favor upon the distributive process, then the distribution partakes 
of an ethical nature. If we wish to determine what is just and fair 
in case of a dispute, we resort to a third person who is not interested 
in either side and who, having no personal leanings, will be guided 
in his award, not by attitudes of like and dislike, but by the imper- 
sonal or social valuations of the persons involved. We indicate 
the ruling out of the personal feelings by blindfolding the symbolic 
figure of justice. 

That distribution guided by personal response of like or dislike 
is not ethical is made more manifest by the study of distribution 
as it takes place in the animal world. The give-and-take among 
animals is governed by animal impulses. In the relations between 
man and animals the animals are governed solely by animal im- 
pulses. The dog's conduct toward children is governed by his like, 
dislike, or indifference. To speak of a dog being just is absurd; it 
is absurd because the dog can respond only according to his imme- 
diate impulses and cannot rise to a higher valuation which would 
inhibit these responses, and thus place his conduct upon an ethical 
basis. Man's conduct, too, of course often does not rise above this 
plane. 

What is the public or social valuation of the members of society ? 
It is not a fixed thing. It has been subject to change, growth, and 
development. This social valuation which is ever displacing per- 
sonal attitude toward qualities seems at present to be that human 
beings are equal. This is expressed in the popular phrases "free 
and equal," "liberty, equality, and fraternity," "equality before 
the law"; also in the religious conceptions of the infinite and hence 
equal value of human souls. 

If nature, man, and the social machinery have been created for 
the benefit of man, then the social judgment is that they have been 
created equally for the benefit of all. However individuals may 
favor and disfavor each other in personal reaction, society can find 
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no ground for favoritism. A study of the conditions under which 
nature, man, and the social order were evolved establishes no basis 
for special claims upon these by the chosen or favored ones. A man 
by being born upon this globe has a right to the use of it, by being 
born into a social order he has a right to the use of its machinery, 
by being born among men he has a right to services from men in 
return for those accepted from him. These rights, since society 
as a whole may have no favorites, are equal. Society weeds out of 
the social order the force and favor employed by the unsocialized 
member and displaces such chaotic and jungle forces which influ- 
ence distribution by an orderly process guided by social evaluations 
and principles. 

When this social valuation of the members of society governs 
the distribution of give-and-take in the social order the division 
called for is a one-to-one division, equal service for equal service, 
the equilibrium of give-and-take. This division we know as social 
justice. It is popularly represented by a figure holding a pair of 
balanced scales symbolizing the equilibrium of give-and-take. 
This conception of justice is often manifested in children. A boy 
playfully strikes another, who then strikes back, but harder. The 
first then might exclaim, "That isn't fair; you hit me harder than 
I did you." Children are often quite sensitive to the division of 
give-and-take within the family, showing a keen sense of propor- 
tion and readily complaining against an unfair division. It is 
not that when we grow up we lose our sense of justice and turn our 
backs upon it as the rule of division, but that the fields of give- 
and-take of adult and child life are so different — one is complex 
and indirect, the other relatively simple and direct. Within the 
family and in the social intercourse between playmates the exchange 
of give-and-take is direct and comes under immediate observation; 
hence the persons, if ethically inclined, are fully aware of the divi- 
sion of give-and-take and are fairly satisfied with their judgment of 
whether or not what they give is balanced by what they take. But 
in the other organizations of the social order the multiform exchange 
of give-and-take is not made in a direct manner, one's services 
being exchanged directly for another's services, but these being 
exchanged through a monetary medium. Moreover, the process of 
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give-and-take does not come under immediate observation; we 
exchange services over a broad area, with people far away, and for 
services of the nature of which we may know very little. All this 
obscures the very basic fact of give-and-take and increases the 
difficulty of measuring such give-and-take according to the rule of 
justice. 

In order to avoid the application of the rule of justice to the 
distribution of the burdens and blessings of the social order, power- 
ful classes have set themselves apart, forming castes and claiming 
themselves to be of a superior order of human being. The exchange 
of services between such superior beings and the inferior classes 
naturally would not follow the just or one-to-one division but would 
be at a two-to-one, ten-to-one, or perhaps one-hundred-to-one 
ratio. The groups who did and do accept such a valuation of the 
members of society really do believe that -the superior classes 
should bear little of the burdens and drudgery of life; that it is 
not their place to do so. They really think that the members of 
such castes should have leisure, should enjoy the choice fruits of the 
social order, and should be surrounded by if s finest products. This 
valuation of inequality does not refer to differences in the qualities 
of human nature, of habits, personality, and character, but refers 
to differences in birth which are the bases of superior claims upon 
inferiors, upon nature, and upon the social order. It does not 
refer to inequality of ability or efficiency in taking part in the organ- 
ized endeavor within the social order. The differences in this 
respect are too obvious and too clearly do not follow the caste 
lines. Nor does this presumed superiority refer to the content of 
human life, that is, the stream of human experiences, nor to the 
native physiological capacity for such experiences. We know there 
are among people such differences, even great ones, but the lines 
of demarcation of these differences do not follow the caste lines 
of cleavage among the members of society. This mysterious and 
undefinable superiority is called one of "blood" or "birth" for 
want of ability to point out some definite thing as the foundation of 
this valuation of the members of society into superior and inferior 
groups with corresponding inferior and superior claims upon nature, 
man, and the social machinery. 
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Justice, the one-to-one rule, the rule of the equilibrium of give- 
and-take, rests upon the denial that there is some mysterious 
quality in some of the members of society which sets them apart 
and gives a value to their services over and above the content of the 
service simply because they, the superior beings, render such 
services. If A, the superior being, contributes a service, and B, the 
inferior, gives an identical service, B must take less in return for 
the service rendered than A, simply because he is in some mysterious 
manner an inferior human being with a correspondingly inferior 
claim upon A. Deny this valuation of A and B, and society is 
undeceiving itself about such a valuation — and there are left only 
two bases upon which the division of the burdens and benefits of 
the organized activity in society may be ordered: personal attitude 
and impulse backed up by might, or the social valuation of the 
members as equal in rights. This latter valuation gives rise to 
the rule of justice in distribution. It must be service for service, 
a one-to-one ratio of exchange. It completely cuts the ground from 
under any justification of special privileges to special members in 
society. It is the social doctrine of rights and claims applied to 
distribution versus the jungle method of force, fear, and favor. 
The only contribution a human being can make in the social order 
is his service; all he can give is part of his time with its human 
content of burdens, pleasures, and sacrifices. This is all any other 
member can give in exchange for his services, and these services 
with their content are to be equalized in the give-and-take and 
nothing else dragged in to mar the balance of justice. 

It is not an easy matter to measure these services, content 
against content. But at least society can aim in that direction, 
even if it cannot balance the scales of give-and-take to a hair's 
breadth. This is one of the several reasons why, when society 
was unable to set up a positive rule of justice to govern distribution 
in the social order, it developed an ethical code in negative form 
to modify the natural distribution determined by force and favor. 
This at least enabled society to go more progressively in the direc- 
tion of social justice. 

It is not that deception and underhanded and upperhanded 
methods are in themselves unethical. How could they be ? Since 
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a positive scheme of distribution could not be set up by society, 
the problem then was to curb injustice. If people did not know 
how to weigh exact justice, they could nevertheless feel and feel 
keenly the more gross forms of injustice imposed upon them. 
They tried to curb this gross injustice by indirect means, by gradu- 
ally enforcing prohibitions against those underhanded and upper- 
handed practices that produced the grossly unjust division of 
give-and-take in the social order. 

The Christian religion unwittingly gave the ideal of justice a 
black eye by condemning the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. It failed to distinguish between retributive 
justice and distributive justice; it failed to caution that it con- 
demned only the retributive justice. The ideal of social justice, 
that is, distributive justice, further suffered because it was long 
kept in the background, while retributive justice occupied the fore- 
ground, of attention. Society through its governmental agencies 
punished those who violated its laws. The spirit of this punish- 
ment was long one of revenge, of what was called retribution. The 
courts in which this retribution was meted out were called courts of 
justice. Everything seemed to conspire to cause people to think 
of justice solely in terms of retributive justice. When one reads 
the history of crime and punishment and reviews how society 
through its courts and penal institutions dealt with offenders, it 
may be readily appreciated why the ideal of social justice was 
obscured and people thought of justice so largely in terms of revenge, 
of retribution, and of enforced atonement for crimes committed. 

We are slowly growing away from the practice of retributive 
justice. We do not have as strong a tendency as formerly toward 
revenge, toward "getting even." Society treats offenders less and 
less on the basis of revenge. However, it is not easy for some people 
to get away from the practice, so clearly does it appear to them to 
be only fair and right that they should get "even" when someone 
harms them. Such persons miss the drift of the newer conceptions. 
It is not that such acts are unfair, that it is not just to get even, to 
strike back, but that there should not be any harm, any striking 
at all. It is not the conception of justice that is changing here; it 
is the social ideals in another sphere of thought and feeling that 
are changing. It is in its conception of social welfare that society is 
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gaining newer and better ideals. The newer ideal is that we do not 
want any antisocial acts or strife to be committed and harmful 
things to be created in the social order and distributed, even if 
justly divided. We do not wish to recognize such negative 
products of our social life as fruits to be distributed at all. The 
newer conception is to rid the social order of such harmful, negative 
fruits, suppress them, and bend all our energies toward organizing 
and directing the activities of the members of society into co- 
operative forms of social endeavor to serve positive forms of human 
welfare and apply the rule of social or distributive justice to the 
division of this work and its benefits. Thus there is a place in the 
social order only for social or distributive justice. 

The moral code does not consist of a mere rambling accumula- 
tion of prohibitions but is a growth in a definite direction. It 
grows in the direction of the goal of social justice. The growth of 
the code may be represented by the diagram below, in which the 
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space between the converging lines represents the relative extent of 
unjust distribution caused by the use of unprohibited underhanded 
and upperhanded methods. The converging lines and narrowing 
area represent the growth of the moral code, each new prohibition 
moving society nearer to the goal of social justice — the goal where 
there shall finally be established prohibitions against the use of all 
underhanded and upperhanded methods, leaving only even-handed 
methods. Then the burdens and benefits of the organized effort 
in the social order would be distributed according to the positive 
rule called justice, the equilibrium of give-and-take. The course of 
evolution is long, and hence seemingly slow of movement. The 
problem for man and society is not to reach the goal but to be sure 
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that they are traveling in the right direction. That means life and 
growth. There is room for the building up of the moral code by 
additional prohibitions through many, many centuries to come, 
during which society with a clearer vision of the goal of social 
justice and a richer moral code will ever be moving toward that 
goal. 

In this ideal of social justice we have a criterion to test right and 
wrong, new and disputed thou-shalt-nots in the ethical code. Let 
us now further contrast this view with that of a summum bonum as 
a criterion. According to the latter view we have some ideal of 
human well-being which constitutes a supreme end, such as pleas- 
ure, energism, self-realization, perfectionism, happiness, loyalty, 
and so on. Now, so goes the argument, as this is what human 
beings should seek — what they live for — they should use every 
means to gain such supreme forms of human satisfaction. Of 
course, if a group of people co-operates to attain any of these con- 
ceived forms of welfare, there is labor to be performed and satis- 
factions to be enjoyed, and these must be distributed in some 
way. The question arises, Who is to assume the burdens and who 
is to enjoy the fruits? Shape then this very process of division 
in such a way as to promote the creation of this conceived highest 
good. In some cases withhold satisfactions in order to coerce the 
recalcitrant or indifferent members to bend their efforts in the 
cause of the highest good. In other cases hold out great shares of 
the fruits of the joint work of all as prizes to persuade the indiffer- 
ent or obstinate members. If they, seeing these proffered shares 
and wanting still more, persist in withholding their especially 
needed services, then, to persuade them to put forth their efforts 
in the interest of the highest good, make the prizes greater, even 
colossal if need be. Such a scheme of distribution is ethical accord- 
ing to this summum bonum view. The very criterion of ethical 
rules of division is whether or not they so direct the process of 
distribution as to serve to the greatest extent the promotion of the 
summum bonum. The process of apportioning the burdens and 
blessings of the social order is subordinated to the process of produ- 
cing the benefits. 

(To be concluded) 



